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Hughes Assisted 
With Old Photos 


The’ Salinas Californian 
gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of John 
Hughes and the Monterey 
County Historical Society 
in providing many of the 
historical photographs 
used in this Centennial 
Edition. 

Assistance was provided 


for many of the stories by 


Robert Johnston, Salinas 
historian, and general 
chairman of the Salinas 
Centennial Committee. 


Monterey Railroad 
Survey Favorable 


April 1874—Salinas 
City Index: The Monterey 
and Salinas Railroad—The 
preliminary survey of the 
line of this road has been 
made and the report of the 
engineers is very 
favorable. : 

The entire length of the 
road will not exceed .18 
miles and the contour of 
the country is such that 
there will be little grading 
or heavy cuts to be made. 


Happy 100th 
Birthday, 
Salinas! 
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Settlers Feared Vasquez 


April 9, 1874—Salinas 
City Index: (Editor’s 
Note: The hills of South 
and East Monterey County 
were a dangerous place 
with the infamous outlaw, 
Tiburcio Vasquez, on the 
loose. His gang’s last 


robbery was at old Tres. 


Pinos in 1873 where three 

*men were killed. Vasquez 
was captured and later 
brought to tfialin San Jose 
where he was hanged on 
March 19, 1875.) 

For the information 
contained in the following 
recital, we are indebted ta 
a citizen of the locality 
referred to. Sometime 
since, after the. large 
reward was offered for 
Tiburcio Vasquez, Sheriffs 
Harry Morse of Alameda, 
and Tom Cunningham of 
San Joaquin, started out to 
hunt for the bandit in the 
section: of country bor- 
dering on Cantua Canyon 


in Monterey and Fresno 


counties. 
They had a band of eight 


mounted and well armed 
men, among whom were 
two Mexicans who knew 
the lay of the country. 
While scouring in the 
mountains in the 
southeastern corner of 
Monterey County they met 
a man on_ horseback, 
stopped him and inquired 
the way and distance to a 
certain store which was 
also an hostelrie. The man 
gave the information and 
rode off for home at 
“preakneck speed, fully 
satisfied that the armed 
band he had met was that 
of the notorious Vasquez, 
and that he had 
premeditated an attack 


upon -the store that they , 


inquired about. On his way 
home he spread the 
“dreadful” tidings that 
‘Vasquez and his band were 
in the vicinity. 

**Ah, then and there was 
hurrying to and fro.” 
Wives and children were 


MARSHAL GETS $100 


April 9, 1874—Salinas 
City Index: As will be seen 


by the Common Council, 


proceedings, the salary of 


the town marshal has been’ 


raised to $100 per month. 


hurried to secret canyons 
and -places of security, - 
while men armed them- 
selves and prepared—to 
run at the first appearance 
of the enemy. Throughout 
the long night the 
frightened settlers, few but 
dismayed, speculated upon 
the number of lives 
Vasquez would sacrifice at 
the store or station, which 
was a few miles distant. 

When morning came.a 
delegation of mounted men 
was sent out to reconnoitre 
and obtain the latest. news. 
regarding Vasquez. 
Carefully they approached 
the store and the little 
hamlet surrounding it; but 
nothing had apparently 
disturbed the usual 
serenity of the place, and 
when they tremblingly 
asked if Vasquez and his 
gang had been around, 
they were surprised to 
‘receive as an answer, ‘“‘No, 
we wish he would show 
himself, for Harry Morse 
and Tom Cunningham, 
with eight men are here 
hunting for him.” 

Then the truth dawned 
upon them and they 
returned home sadder, but 
wiser men. It is almost 
sure death to ask one of 
those men anything in 
regard to Vasquez now. j 
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| VALLEY 
; NATIONAL BANK 
Le Your locally owned bank . . . managed and operated 
: by local people for local people - with a whole- 
hearted interest in the prosperity and well- 


being of the community in which we live and 
work. Come in foday. You will discover when 
if comes fo banking decisions .. . the buck — 
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wb F. S. CLARK F, A. ABBOTT FP, FeUz Bo July 1917 July 1923 
. 1900-July 1907 July 1907-July 1909 July 1909-July 1911 July 191 1-July 1915 July 1915-July 1917 init 
Apr. 1900-July July 1923-July 1927 


Salinas Mayors | 


... Faces of History 


D. A. MADEIRA ; E. J. LEACH 
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3 ® 


e ; . 
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SALINAS CALIFORNIAN—5A 


As Salinas has grown 
so has Cork 'n’ Bottle! 


We've built a fine patroriage on this tried and true adage .. . “Good Old 
Fashioned Courtesy’. . . probably the best idea that ever carried over from 
the “Good Old Days." Of course, we're equally proud of our QUALITY and 
SERVICE, undiminished since 1933. 


624 E. Alisal St. 


449-1888 


Alita Hoefke 


Lincoln Ave. & Clay St. 


Charlie Hewitt 


424-5244 422-0544 
shies lasek here au.) ERY: CORK ‘N’ BOTILE'S 
424.9918 422-2620 OWN QUALITY 
nate SAR LABELS! 
1298 N. Main St. 422-0474 
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From Mustard 
Pa to 62,700 


By DON DUGDALE 
Californian Staff Writer 


What is today Salinas, a 
Browing city of 62,700 
persons, was in the early 
1850s; nothing but a large 
mustard pasture for roving 
cattle. 


Cattle could be raised 
and sold to feed the gold 
seekers, but no one thought 
the land was good for much 
else. The ground was hard, 
and no one would take the 
chance of finding enough 
water to grow grain. 


Monterey was then an 
old and established 
seaport. People travelled 
“from Los Angeles to San: 
Francisco by stagecoach, 
and made stops at Jolon in 
southern Monterey County 
and Natividad farther 
north, before going on to. 
the villageofSanJuan. . 


7 


In 1856, the stories go, a 
»man named Elias Howe 
came through the area 
with a wagonload of* 
lumber. He may have been’ 
headed for Natividad, but 
his wagon broke down and 
he decided to put up. a 
building. Buying some’ 
land at the crossing of 
roads from Watsonville 
south, and from San Juan 
to Monterey, Howe erected 
a little two-story structure. 


It was the first edifice 
built in ‘what became 
Salinas, and stood on the 
site of the present Cominos 
Hotel. The place was 
called the Half Way House. 
It was used as an inn, 
tavern, store, post office, 
Sunday meeting house and 
hall for political meetings, 
conventions and elections. 
A general center for the 
surrounding country, it 
eventually replaced 


.. Salinas 


History 


For 100 Years 


“Natividad as~ the area 


stage stop. 

Meeting at the same 
redwood bar were ran- 
chers from nearby grants, 
riders from faroff ranges, 
hunters after stray cattle, 
buyers, sellers, travelling 
preachers and musicians 
— Mexicans, Indians 
Spaniards and gringos. 


A Slow Start 

But the land remained 
undeveloped for several 
years. As late as 1864 
David Jacks was offering 
portions of -his Chualar 
ranch for $1 an acre with 
no takers. 


By 1864 a few merchants 
and traders had come and 
stayed, and houses started: 
to spring up. A hamlet was 
born. “‘Deacon” Howe sold 
his Half Way House in 1865 
to Albert Trescony, a 
‘Monterey tinsmith, for 
$800. But Trescony became. 
pessimistic and soon sold, 
out to a merchant named 
A. Riker. 


In 1867 Riker and a 
partner named William 
Jackson decided to lay out. 
a town. They gained the. 
interest of Eugene Sher- 
wood, an Englishman who’ 
had come to Monterey. 
‘County to raise sheep and 
owned a house just east of 
the site of today’s 
Natividad Medical Center: 
(General Hospital). 

Sherwood had 24,000 
acres, which he had bought 
in 1859 for $1.50 an acre. 


Sherwood, Riker and 
Jackson joined their 
property and laid out.a city 
plot one-half mile square, 
whose center was the 
corner of Main and Alisal 
streets. The area took in 
parts of the old Sausal and. 
Nacional Ranchos, 


i 
‘ 
t 


. Shop, 


Spanish land grants. They 
called the town Salinas 
City after the valley, which 
took its name from the 
river, named for its salt 
marshes or salt flats. 
Water . 
Around that time the 


Campbell brothers 
established a ranch on-230 


acres near the settlement’ 


and were the first to find 


‘water in that flat country, 


In their first year growing 
grain they made enough to 


pay a seven-year lease and: 


demonstrated the fertility 
of the valley. 

A grist mill for grinding 
grain by mule power was 
built on the nearby Cooper 
ranch. 

In 1868 a Watsonville 
newspaper reported the: 
city had “‘one street, one 
store, one blacksmith 
one Stable, two 
dwelling houses, one hotek. 
and one town drunk” and 
that ‘‘15 souls is considered: 
a large estimate &f the 
population.” 


But settlers came in fast. 
Michael Hughes moved his 
harness shop from Mon- 
terey in 1868, and J. V. 
Lacey set up the first 
blacksmith shop. at 
Gabilan. and Monterey 
streets. J. B. Iverson and. 


‘his brother opened an 
sagricultural 
‘and blacksmith shop on. 
several’ 


Gabilan, -and 
saloons were soon doing 
business. 


Incorporation 

On Sept. 17, 1872, with a 
population of 700, Salinas 
City was declared in- 
corporated by the county 
board ‘of supervisors after 
112 of the 150 town. voters 
signed a petition 


requesting the action. 


The California Rodeo’s Wells-Fargo stage, 1914, 


implements, 


‘lohn Huges- Historical Society photo) 


MUMMERS’ parade on Main Street in Fall of 1892 when Benjamin Harrison was President. 
Ross Houge is where Porter & Irvine building now stands. Hote! spire 
- (with flag) is former Jeffery Hotel. 


By an unwritten 
arrangement with the 


people across the 


Gabilans, Salinas soon 
gained the county seat. 
Residents of the future San 
Benito County were eager 
to split away from Mon- 
terey County, and agreed 


to vote for Salinas as the. 


county seat if Salinas 
would support the county 
split, " 


On Nov. 6, 1872, voters 
ordered the county seat 


switched from Monterey to- 


Salinas, and in 1874 a 


legislative act created San 


Benito County. 


The first courthouse’ in 
‘Salinas was a two-story 
-wooden building on Main 
‘Street, purchased Feb. 8, 
1873 for $7,500. Fire 
destroyed the building four 
years later, along. with 
-some records. 


The county ‘held court in 


Early day cowboy. Name unknown. 


‘mayor,: 


the Pacific ‘Hall at Main’ 
.and Alisal for two years. In 


1879 4 new $80,000 building 
at Church and Alisal 
streets was completed, and. 
became the pride of the’ 
city. 


th 1937 the county oc-' 
.cupied a new building,. 
‘built 


around the old 
courthouse, and the or- 
nate, 
building was torn down, 
creating 
courtyard. Seeking more 


space, the county added a. 


$2.8 million annex in 1968. 


First Mayor 
The city of Salinas was 
given a charter by ‘the 
state legislature on March 
4, 1874, and I. J. Harvey 
was elected the city’s 


mayors in the city’s 100- 


year history. 
-The charter created a. 


city of 1,999 acres in a 


“square 1.75 miles ona side, 


cupola-topped old . 


the existing’ 


the first of 26, 


with its center about Main 


‘and Gabilan streets, and 


_its corners: about where« 


‘Palma High School, the 
corner of Clark and West 
‘Market streets, the corner 
of East Bernal and 
Sherwood drives, and a 
ipoint one-half mile south of 
‘John Street and U.S. 101. 

‘The original city also had a 
“handle” on the north side,’ 
to take in 60 acres donated 
by Sherwood for a park 
and fairgrounds, later to 
‘become -the site of the 
California Rodeo, a 9-hole 
golf course, swimming 
pool and the $3.5 million 
auditorium, convention and 
community -center .now 
under construction. 


“Sherwood also donated 
other’ sites for schools, 
churches and roads. 


Although today’s — city 
takes in more than four 
times the area of the 
original, the first an- 


became an 
- grain-shipping center, and 


-nexation was not made 


until 1933, and as late as 
1950 the city still had less 
than 2,400 acres. 


Railroad Comes 
The potential future 
development of Salinas got. 


a big boost in 1872, when. 


the Southern Pacific 
Railroad decided to lay the 
tracks of its San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles route 
through the town. The 
railroad actually preferred 
to go through Santa Rita 
(then Sotoville), 
of its higher elevation. But: 
landowner Jose M. Soto set 


. his price so high that the’ 


Salinas route was chosen. 


Tracks from Watsonville. 
were completed about Oct. 
1, 1872, and the first 


“ passenger train arrived.on- 


Nov. 7. Salinas soon’ 


important 


impetus was given to other: 


, businesses. 


because; 


Utilities were also 
needed in the new town and’ 
‘the Salinas Gas and Water 
Co. started a gas works ir 
1873, and built a water 
works in 1874. By 1893 the 
water works was using two 
pumps with a combined 
capacity of 60,000 gallons 
per hour to fill three 50,000, 
gallon tanks from. five 
artesian wells. 


The city had an ‘electrie 
are-light system put up in 
October, 1888, and in late 
1891 the Incandescent 
National Electric Co,* 
started stringing ins 
candescent lights around 
the city, using two 35 
horsepower Westinghouse 
Junior engines for 
generators. . Telephones 
first appeared in 1890. ‘ 


The bill providing for the 
city charter also allowed 
the city to issue $15,000 jn 


(Continued to Page 8A) 


Sweetheart contestants are 
shown parading down Main 
Street in the early 1950’s. 


“SIXTY FIVE YEARS 
‘DYNAMIC 
MUNITY SERVICE” 


ACCREDITED 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PAE NATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITEO STATES 
PLL RE ST 


ACCREDITATION A RARE FEAT 


The Salinas Chamber of Commerce earned 
national Accreditation by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on November 17, 
1972; and thus became only the 12th of 600 
California chambers to be recognized. We are 
very proud of this “rare feat" and it was 
accomplished by the work and support of many 
former members and officers. - 


y) 
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Through the past 65 years, the Salinas Chamber of Commerce has 
been in the forefront of all progressive steps taken in this Valley 
.... and looks to the community's tuture with a great deal ot 
confidence. Will you help? If you are not a Chamber member, join 
the team... get'in on the action... . do your part to keep 


STAFF MEMBERS . . . 


Les Dabritz — Executive V-P 

Jim Balch — Administrative Assistant 
Alice Jansen — Bookkeeper 

Chris Van Hoesen — Receptionist 

Ann Wallace — Secretary 


the Salinas Valley on the move. 


CHAMBER OFFICERS... 


Allan Willey — President 

Don Bussey — V-P Economic Development 
H. W. White — V-P Community Development 
Roger Teig — V-P Legislative Affgirs 


Tom McAuliffe — V-P Membership Affairs 
Orville Molmen — \V-P for Finance 

Jay Chapman — _—*V-P. for Administration 
Joseph A. Stave — Past President 


DIRECTORS . . . 


Ruth Andresen 
Alva Andrus . 
Frank Buck 

Don Bussey’ 

Jay Chapman 
Brian Finegan 
George Hansen 
Robert Huttenhoff 
Al'lreland 


Chuck Magnuson 


Bro Be °: BD 
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Tom McAuliffe 
Tom Mill 
Orville Molmen 
W. L, Murray 
Gay Nelson 
Burt Risser 
Hans Sappok 
Joseph A. Stave 
Roger Teig 

H. W. White 
Allan Willey 
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Salinas History... 


(Continued From Page 6A) 


bonds, $10,000 of which was 
to be applied for schools 
and the rest for a fire 
department. 


In 1874 a fire station was 
built at-Gabilan and 
Salinas streets, with a 
room for city council 
meetings upstairs. 


Schools 

Records show that 
Mayor Harvey’s daughter 
became the first teacher in 
Salinas, but are indefinite 
on where she _ taught. 
Salinas High School was 
organized in 1882, and in 
1889 it was reorganized and 
lengthened to three years, 
to prepare students to 
enter the University of 
California if they wished. 


During the school year 
ending 1892, the city had 14 
classes — one high school, 
six grammar school and 
seven primary — taught in 
three school houses by 14 
teachers and containing 
744 pupils a®ed 5 to 17. 
Operating expenses for the 
10-month school year were 
$15,731. 


When the present Salinas 
High School building was 
built in 1920 it cost half a 
million dollars and was 
then the most costly in the 
U.S. Enrollment figures in 
1927 were 475 in high school 
and 1,150 in elementary 
school, junior college or 
parochial schools. 


Soon after the city was 
incorporated its 
decided to make the 
foundations for a_ sub- 
stantial city by paving 
some of the major streets 
with an asphalt and stone 
mixture. But seldom were 
more than two or three 
blocks paved at one time. 


Sidewalks were also 
paved sometime in the 
1870s, at a cost of $30,000, 
and by 1879 East Gabilan, 


,East Alisal, Sausal and a 


part of Castroville Street 
all had paved sidewalks. 


In the early days the 
section of Market Street 
west of Main Street was 
known as Castroville 
Street, and its stubby 
eastern extension was 
Sausal Street. In 1915 
someone asked the, city 
council to open a street in 
the northeastern section to 
connect Market with a 
county road to the east. 
After an investigation by 
the city engineer the 
project was undertaken, 
and Market Street became 
continuous from east to 
west. 


Hospital 

Some remember the first 
hospital in the area as a 
litle frame building in 
Natividad, but the first one 
on record was the county 
hospital operated by Dr. S. 
M. Archer in Santa Rita. 
For the year ending Jan. 
31, 1881, he reported 
having*.treated 198 
patients, with 160 cured, 
six dead and 32 still in the 
hospital. 


number of 
prominent businessmen 
petitioned the board of 
supervisors to build: a 
“county poor house and 
hospital.’”’ Two months 
later the board had pur- 
chased from Sherwood 50- 
60 acres on Natividad Road 
for $75 an acre and signed 
a contract to construct a 
new county hospital there 
for $4,079. 


The current front wing of 
the hospital, renamed 
Natividad Medical Center 
last year, was built in the 
late 1950s for $938,700. 


In 1883 the Sperry Flour 
Co. built a mill in Salinas 
that was then one of the 
largest in the state, 
capable of producing 600 
barrels a day. It used 
15,000 tons of wheat a year, 
almost all from the Salinas 
Valley, made into ‘‘drifted 
Snow,” and other brands of 
flour. 


In 1885 a 


Parks 

By 1887 the city had two 
parks, Sherwood on the 
north end and Central 
Park on the west end of 
tewn. Central was. still 
largely undeveloped, but 
showed promise for the 
future. 


In the same year a 
special $15,000 bond 
election was held involving 


the extension of Main. 
Street through to the 
railroad tracks, fill the 


Diamond Hotel Slough at 
the present underpass 
park, widen and improve 
the intersection of Main 
and Central, and construct 
a brick and earth culvert 


leaders. 


across the San Jon Slough 
at the south end of Main 
Street. 


The town was also 
thinking of new routes to 
neighboring towns in the 


-1880s. A big event of 1889 


was the opening of the 
Hilltown bridge across the 
Salinas River, linking 
Salinas with Monterey. 
The board of supervisors 
had appropriated $150,000 
for the bridge, along with 
others near Soledad, King 
City and Bradley. 


Salinas had grown from 
its orginal 700 inhabitants 
in 1874 to 1,865 in 1880 and 
in 1890 reached 2,339. 


In 1891 the city recorded 
a population of 2,500, a 
total assessed valuation of 
$1,129,000 and an 82-cent 
tax rate. 

J.H. Menke founded the 
Salinas brewery in 1892, 
with a capacity .of 25 
barrels a day production, 
built at a cost of $20,000. 

Civic Pride 

People were beginning to 
swell with civic pride. The 
1.0.0.F. built a grand new 
building downtown, and 
the whole town pitched in 
to buy a clock to put on top 
of the structure, It was 
overhauled annually at 
city expense, In 1896 
someone wrote that, in 
addition to the flour mill, 
the city had two banks, a 
board of trade, seven 
churches, two lodges, two 
public halls, two machine 
shops, a _ planing mill, 
tannery and a number of 
stores. A new opera house 
was even under discussion. 


On Thanksgiving day of 
1896 it was recorded that 
Watsonville beat Salinas 
High School playing 
football at the recreation 
grounds on West Market 
Street. 


Even though the city did 
not yet have sewers, it had 
gas and water service, and 
those without windmills 
paid $1 a month for the 
water. A smattering of 
electrcity was present and 
some people even had 
telephones. 


Sugar beet growing was 
the Salinas Valley’s new 
primary industry, and a 
narrow .gauge railroad 
would ship the beets to a 
factory in Watsonville. But 
in 1897 the word got out 
that Spreckels Sugar Co. 
would build a huge new 
plant on the Salinas River 
south of town to process 
sugar beets. The plant 
began operating Sept. 21, 
1899. 


Built at a cost of $2.5 
million, the plant was the 
largest of its kind in the 
world, 


The Salinas Daily Index 
reported on opening day 
that the plant was ex- 
pected to produce 450 tons 
of sugar a day during peak 


production, with a 
production of 45,000 to 
60,000 tons during a 


season’s campaign. About 
750 workers were to be 
employed during full 
production, and 300 during 
the shutdown period for 
maintenance, with an 
annual payroll of more 
than $2.5 million. 


Boom Town 

At the turn of the century 
Salinas was the boom town 
of Monterey County, witha 
population topping 3,000. 
One could buy a two-story 
house in the city with nine 
rooms, a stable, barn, 
carriage house, ‘orchard 
grounds and berries for 
$3,000. 


The big event of 1906 was 
the earthquake of April 18. 
The Salinas Daily Index 
reported, ‘‘The city was 


visited at 5:14 a.m. by the’ 


severest shock of ear- 


thquake that ever visited” 


this valley. The great store 
of Ford and Sanborn Co. 
was completely ruined and 
every business house and 
saloon in Salinas was more 
or less wrecked.” 

But the city recovered 
and built a new city hall in 
1908 at Gabilan Street.and 
Lincoln Avenue, at a cost 
of $20,000, and moved city 
business from the rented 
buildings which had been 
used until then. The 
building remained in use 
until the present city hall 
was , completed in 1964, 
then was torn down for a 
parking lot, in spite of a 
public outery to save the 
structure as an_ historic 
site. 


Around the same time 
the old city hall went up, 
the 22-bed Jim Bardin 


Hospital was built at Main 
and John streets for 
$52,000. 


Library 
buildings built 
between 1907 and 1911 
included the Carnegie 
Library, from a $10,000 
dunation by Andrew 
Carnegie, at Main and San 
Luis streets; the 
Foresters’ hall, Salinas 
City Bank building, 
Monterey County Bank 
building and a new Salinas 
Brewery. 

During the same period 
Main Street had been 
paved with asphalt from 
Alisal to San Luis and with 
asphalt and rock from San 
Luis almost to Romie 
Lane. San Luis was 
straightened, graded and 
curbed from Main to 
Capitol, Central Avenue 
paved to the city limit, and 
Church, Salinas, Gabilan, 
Cayuga and Monterey 
streets all had been paved 
to some extent. 


The newspaper reported 
improved telephone ser- 
vice, water, light and gas 
service. A larger water 
main had been put down on 
Main Street to allow larger 
fire hydrants. 


Concrete walks and 
lawns were put around the 
courthouse and city hall, 

nd the figures on the town 
clock repainted. Schools 
_had been improved. 


Other 


ABBOTT HOUSE, Right, was built in 1873 On Main Street after Carlisle S. 


purchased the American Hotel which.was at the rear. This 1874 
photo also shows Salinas City Bank, left, which opened in 1873. 


The city council was 
quite concerned that the 
1910 census, reporting 3,736 
residents, was too low. “‘It 
was decided to have a new 
census and show to the 


outside world that Salinas 
is a big town, and live one 
besides.” 

The first California 
Rodeo and Big Week were 
held in 1911. 


The area east of Salinas 
began to open-up around, 
1915, but it wasn’t until 
after the Salinas Valley 
lettuce boom started in 
1922, and particularly after 


Oscar Daley came to Salinas early in 1918. His first stare, situated in the 100 block on Main Street 
near Dayton & Johnson Realty Go. and Brown Bros. Furnishings Co. is shown above, Mr. Daley, 
left, was photographed with his first. and only partner outside the family. Bert Dubois. Mr. Dubois 
will he remembered by many as head of the old Ford and Sanborn shoe department. Indicative of 
the era. are the suits worn by the two and styles of shoes displayed in the windows. 


1930, that people really 
started to move in. 
Pioneers in the Alisal 
district were Mr. and Mrs. 
Elton Hebbron, who had 
lived on Alisal Road since 


YoU 
BUY A 
PAIR 
OF 
SHOES 
7 IN 
19138? 


(John Hughes-Historical Society photo} 


Abbott 


1906. In 1912 they pur- 
chased the Jesse D. Carr 
estate, on a portion of the 
old El Sausal Rancho. 


‘(Continued to Page 10A) 


If you did we probably sold them to you! 


That was the year Daley's sold its first pair of shoes in Downtown Salinas. We've sold a lot more 
since then. You learn a lot about the shoe business in 56 years. You learn that experienced shoe men 
sell more shoes and receive fewer complaints than inexperienced men, You Jearn you don’t make it 
for very long with anything but first class merchandise and really caring about your customers, We've 
come a long way since that first shoe sale. We're still Downtown ... 338 Main St. and in King City 
at 310 Broadway. If you bought a pair of shoes from us 56 years ago come back and buy another 


pair (it's about time!). 


Salinas’ 
Oldest 
Family 


Shoe Store 


333 Main Street — Downtown Salinas 
310 Broadway — King City 
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THIS IS INDIAN SPRINGS RANCH 


(View TAKEN FROM RIVER ROAD IN 1974) 


_ ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, that part of River Road you see in our pic- 
ture really had some great thngs to offer... there were gentle rolling 
foothills separated by little oak studded canyons, and lots of Open Space 
to enhance the Peace & Quiet of this contented setting. The hills provided 
a marvelous view of the entire valley, and it always seemed that the 
Climate & Weather along River. Road was better than anyplace around. 


. NOW, IN 1974, all those good things along River Road are still the same. 
We've just added a few more good things to make the picture better than 
nature provided, 


ry 9 e 
MODEL HOMES NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Ae Sales Office Open Every Day Until Dusk 
Phone (408) 455-1786 
a «=© Ask About Our Guaranteed Purchase Plan. 
° . 
Take the River Road turn from the In (ii an C pr ] h C S R an 3 h 
Monterey-Salinas Highway (Rt. 68). ) 
Ride east on River Road...... going 5 ’ 
just 3 miles........ and you are at A Development by TORO LAND & CATTLE CO. Subdivider and Builder 
INDIAN SPRINGS RANCH. 270 River Road, Salinas, California 93901 
| , 4 } 
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* Salinas 
Hisfary 
(Continued From Page 8A) 


4 In 1930 the Hebbrons 
opened their hayfield for 
small acreage and sold two 
Jots, one to Ed Hoops and 
another to J.C. Knox. 


But it was the dust bowl 
in Oklahoma and the rest 
Of the southwest in the 
early 1830s that put the 
people in Alisal. Beaten by 
drought, dust and hard 
times, the southwesterners 
migrated to the Salinas 
Sai to find work in the 
¥egetable packing sheds 
ahd fields. They found the 
work and built their 
Homes, many of them just 
tarpaper and tin roof 
shacks, 


# Although incorporated 
Salinas and the unin- 
corporated Alisal were 
always continguous they 
were for many yearsreally 
thore back to back than 
face to face, 


“Alisal was ‘*Little 
kiahoma”’ on the other 
side of the tracks, 


£The 1936 Salinas Valley 
produce industry. strike, 
which pitted the shed 
workers from Alisal 
against their Salinas 
employers in some of the 
depression’s worst labor 
battles, raised a _ fore 
midable psychological 
barrier between the two 
communities, 


: Annexation 
Although proximity, if 
nothing else, seemed to 
dictate that they should be 
welded into one greater 
Salinas, resdents of the 
Alisal area didn’t see it 
that way. Annexation was 
defeated in 1949 and twice 
thereafter before winning 
voter appr oval in 1963, 


_ Alisa) residents were 
suspicious of the warm 
embrace offered by the 
“same Salinas which had 
given it such a hard way to 
goin the 30s. 


The basis for the city’s 
big expansion to the east 
was established in 1922, 
With the first big crop of 
head lettuce. After that 
artichoke growing 
developed, around 


Castroville in 1923, and the 


Mon., March 4, 1974 


following -year had 1,500 
acres in production: : 


In 1924, Salinas had $8.4 
million in bank deposits,° 
making it the wealthiest 
city per capita in the U.S. 
In 1925 land in the area was 
priced from $15 an acre for 
grazing land to $1,000 an 


- acre for the agriculturally 


rich Blanco area, which 
‘grew mainly potatoes, 
onigns and garlic. 

From 1920 ta 1930 Salinas 
increased in population 
from 4,308 to 10,263. A 1927 
survey showed the ‘city 
with an assessed valuation 
of $3,775.419, building 
permits for the year 
valued at $909,441, 1500 gas 
connections, 1,722 water 
hookups, 1,935 telephones 
and 3,056 electrical con- 
nections. 


A map of the town shows 
it was built up to Geil and 
Oak streets and Salinas 
High School on the south, 
to Front Street and 
California on the east, 
Lake Street and the 
railroad tracks on the’ 
north and Central Park, 
Iverson and West streets 
on the west. 


The first annexation to 
the original city came in 
1933, a 52-aere addition to 
the south side along Romie 
Lane. As late as 1915 the 
street had been nothing 
more than a way to get 
from the city to the 
1.0,0,F, Cemetery (now 
the Garden of Memories), 


In Alisal the Hebbron 
Heights and Carr Flats 
areas to the east of Acacia 
Park were the first areas 
settled. School growth 
indicated the rise in 
population with 100 
students registered at 
Alisal Union Elementary 
School in 1934 and 434 
students in 1938. 


Sherwood School was 
completed in 1937 for 
$30,000, construction costs 
shared by the city and the 
New Deal’s Works Projects 
Administration, 


- A bond issue was called 
in 1938, the third in a three- 
year period, to raise 
$48,000 to add more 
classrooms to Alisalk 
School. Late that same 
year the East Salinas Civic 
Improvement Assn., with 
60 members, started a 
movement to build 


erike ‘HAS FoRMEO a 
LANOMARK IN THE 
\, SALINAS VALLE T, 


sidewalks, plant trees and 
improve housing and 
sewage.” 

Alisal Road, which a few 
years before had been a 
sketchy, narrow dirt trail 
used only by ranchers, had 
become the core of 2 
thriving residentiat and 
commercial area. 


In the 1940s 315 more 
acres were annexed to the 
city, including the first 
housing tract in North 
Salinas, the 182 acre Rodeo 
Tract north of Laurel 
Drive both east and west of 


’ North Main. 


But the city’s big growth 
was still to come. In 1950 
Salinas began a long series 
of annexations, involving 
43 separate additions ta the 
city ‘from 1950 through 
1956, doubling the city’s 
area in seven years’ time, 
Annexations were made on 
all sides of the city and 
population increased from. 
13,917 in 1950 to 28,957 in 
1960, Building permits 
totaled $4 million in 1952, 
and reached a peak of $12.8 
million in 1959. 

Annexation continued 
through the Jate 60s and 
60s, bringing the city’s 
total area to 3,738 acres 
today, twice the in- 
corporated area as late as 
March of 1955. 


The Alisal annexation 
alone, in August of 1963, 
added 1,199 acres, and the 
city’s population grew 
from just over 31,000 to 
more than 47,000 over- 
night. 


Building Growth 

The growth of building in 
the city has continued 
unabated, dropping below 
$10 million in building 
permit value only one year 
since 1962, and reaching an 
all time high of $33 million 
in 1971, The 1972 total of $27 
million was nearly as high. 
Salinas had a 1973 assessed 
valuation of $134,135,779, ° 


Along with the increase 
in territory and population 
came more commercial 
development and more 
industry. Voters approved 
new zoning for South Main 
Street on Nov. 6, 1945, to 
allow the first planned 
shopping center in 
California, Valley Center. 
The first store opened in 
1947, and today the center 
has more than 100 stores, 


_ Sherwood Gardens 
shopping Center opened in 


‘North Salinas in 1956, 
designed around a western 
theme and logated across 
Main Street from the 
California Rodeo grounds. 
A $1 million ‘addition 
opened in 1967 north of Iris 
Drive. 

The city’s newest 
shopping center is the $14 
million Northridge Center 
at U.S. 101 and Boronda 
Road, designed ag a 
regional center, with two 
major department stores. 


Industry: 

January of 1961 saw the 
Opening of two new Salinas 
Plants. the Nestle's 
chocolate plant on Blanco 
Road, and the J. M, 
Smucker Co, plant at the 
intersection of U.S, lu! and 
Airport Boulevard, both 
plants to supply products 
to the Whole west coast. 
Peter Paul candy company 
followed. 


‘wo years later, on Jan, 
29. 1903, county planning 
commissioners voted é4 to 
rezone 100 acres south a 

, the city for a new plant fo 

Firestone ‘Tire and Rubber 
Go.. the first major 
rezoning of prime 
nericultural land for ine 
dustria! use, 


Later the Schilling 
Division of MeCormick & 
Co. moyed its spice plant to 
Salinas and @ number of 
snialilight mdustries have 
located in the Buena Vista 
Redevelopment tract off 
Abbott Street, 


Such rapid growth alse 
makes demands on a 
municipality’s recreation- 
al, cultural and medical 
facilities, and Salinas has 
responded to those needs. 


On July 15, 1949, a new 
municipal swimming pool 


opened in Sherwood Park. 
with an unusual design’ 


making it convertable to 
indoor or outdoor use. 


A new city library, later 
to become the John 
Steinbeck Library, was 
completed at San Luis and 
Lincoln streets in 1960 at a 
cost of $461,822. Today the 
city library has twa 
branches, the $100,000 El 
Gabilan branch at 1400 
North Main St. and the 
East Branch at Market 
and Towt streets, 


In 1947 the board of 
Supervisors received a 
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(John Hughes-Historical Society photo) 


SALINAS' Nirae works" even beiéte 1874 was James McDougall Sr. 
pictured with his team and wagon about 1868. 


etition to form’a special 

axation district for a new 
hospital in Salinas, and six 
years later the $3.3 million, 
150-bed. Salinas Valley 
Memorial Hospital opened 
on Romie Lane, standing 
five stories high. 


With the addition late 
last year of a 36-bed in- 
tensive care and cardiac. 
care wing, the hospital now 
has 211 beds and is plan- 
ning the remodeling of a 
number of its facilities, 


New Riker’s Store 
Nearly Finished 


March 26, 1874—Salinas 
City Index: LARGE 
STORE: A. Riker’s new 
brick store on the corner of 
Main and Gabilan streets 
is now about finished, and 
will be occupied by the. 
proprietor in a few days. It 
is an immense building, 
and the store, which is over 
40 by 80 feet in dimensions, 
‘will more than suffice to 
accommodate the im- 
mense stock of hardware, 


‘wood and willow-ware,; 


glass and crockery which 


_ Riker will layin. 
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Opening For Lunches 
In Late Spring. . . 


_Riker Will Develop 
Hydrogen Gas Supply 


Jan. 1, 1874—Salinas City 
Index: We are informed by 
A, Riker that a company 
has been formed, including 
himself, who are deter- 
mined to utilize in some 
manner, perhaps by 
various methods, the 
hydrogen gas which ap- 
pears to exist in 
inexhaustable quantities in 


- subterranean reservoirs 


on his own and the land of 
others in the vicinity, and 
which was discovered in 
the attempts to bore an 
artesian well over a year 
ago. The gas lies ina strata 
about eight feet thick, 80 
feet from the surface, and 
has been proved by 
chemical analysis to 
consist of almost pure 
hydrogen. 


. -The iron pipe of the- 


artesian well which tapped 
the gas was only two in- 
ches in diameter, and the 
great pressure of the gas, 
which forced a flame 10 or 
15 feet in height, caused 


this small pipe to get 
choked up with fine sand 
and gravel, Yet, with this 
limited supply, competent 
engineers estimated that 
the heat developed by the 
burning of the gas from 
one well would be suf- 
ficient to generate steam 
enough to run a 200- 
horsepower engine con- 
tinuously. 

(The article then 
described the possibilities 


$1.50 TAX RATE 

Jan. 1, 1874—Salinas City 
Index: Those who paid 
their personal property 
taxes to the assessor last 
spring at the rate of $1.17 
per $100 are not probably 
aware that subsequently 
the Board of Supervisors 
raised the tax to $1.50, and 
those who paid at the. 
former rate will be rated 
delinquent unless they 


settle the balance due onor 
before Saturday next, Jan. 
3rd. 


fl 
of this gas being used for 
fyel for new industry 
including the sugar beeg 
industry which needs lots 
of fuel, The Alvarado Bee& 
Sugar Company recently 
moved to Santa Cruz ‘to 
obtain more wood fuel. Tha 
Index, indicated they, os | 
others, should now cone 
sider Salinas since tha 
Valley soil produced 40 
tons an acre of 
beets.) 


Permanent Planks ° 
Link Main Street ~ 


;: STREET, 
CROSSINGS—Permanent 
plank street crossings on 
Main Street are plentiful, 
now, there being at least 
three in every block, good’ 
substantial plank. walks 
are also Jaid in many 
streets, and one can‘now 
travel to and fro and avoid 
the detestable adobe, 
which adheres like a poor, 
relation. 


RESTAURANT 


327 PAJARO ST., SALINAS | 
PHONE 424-0819 


The interior as it looks today, We're sure 
you'll enjoy a unique evening of dining 
pleasure at the East Of.Eden Restaurant, 
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eegeed That YOU still like to FEEL AT HOME when and where you shop 


RE / | Gp> 
-. a7 


? That Na ay Meat the BEST QUALITY when it concerns YOUR 
ealt 


That YOU still want a FULL-LINE, FULL SERVICE Drug Store to take 
care of your needs 


That YOU still want to be able to CHARGE your needs when cash is 
short 


That YOU still want DELIVERY SERVICE when you are unable to pick 
up your needs 


That YOU still want TAX and INSURANCE RECORDS kept on your 
medical expenses 


ited That YOU still want a store that will take care of your needs on Sun- 
2 el days, Holidays or after hours 


That YOU still want to trade with a store that is interested in YOU 
and YOUR NEEDS 


These are a few of the things we try todo 
If this is OLD-FASHIONED, then we are OLD-FASHIONED! 


If you are not already a CUSTOMER, come in and get acquaint- 
ed, we want to know and serve you! 


The : : The 
rescription Sherwood Drugs EGtar Drugs flledicat 


Be i ee coe ftom or Pharmaty 


Sal dical 1007 N. Main St. Ph. 424-1655 Ph. 422-9004 ve ae ‘. 
Lanes mrrnrce Canter Pharmacists Pharmacists: alinas Valley Medical Building 
535 E. Romie Ln. Ph. 422-5361 Steve MeCarter Jeéhn Kinn : Corner San Jose & Wilgart Way 
Pharmacists: Duncan McCarter Dean Dillingham Pharmacist 
Kdren Faus Frank Fouch 


Tom McKee 


A Salinas ‘Father’ 


Eugene Sherwood, often called the “Father of Salinas,” 
was a formcr British Army captain. He maintained “a bit 
of old England” on his El Sausal, Rancho and was instru- 
mental in laying out the City of Salinas and a leader in 
the movement to transfer the county seat from Montes 
rey to Salinas in 1874. Sherwood Park is named ofter 


him. 


Profiles: Men 


- sat 


Who Helped :. 


Found Salinas. 


Editor’s Note: The 
Salinas Californian is 
greatly indebted to Robert. 
Johnston, Monterey 
County historian and 
retired Hartnell College 
history professor, for 
much of the information 
contained in the following 
profiles. 

By KEN SCHULTZ 
Californian Staff Writer 
Jesse James was still 

terrorizing the midwest 
railroads and shooting up 
banks in 1874 as Salinas 
sprouted out of the Yellow 
Sea of mustard plants 
tossing in the Valley wind. 

Buffalo Bill Cody was 
between Indian cam- 
paigns, and 1874 was the 
year that Tammany’s Boss 
Tweed was convicted of 
fraud and sentenced to 
prison. It was also the year 
that Salinas was chartered 
by an act .of the state 
legislature. 

The history of Salinas 
has at times read like a 
Dickens novel, with tales 
of prairie crossings in 
covered wagons drawn by 
plodding oxen, of Indian 
‘attacks and shipwrecks. 

Thousands were drawn 
westward by the smell of 
gold, and many im- 
migrated from abroad, 
Jeaving their families 
behind to seek their for- 
tune. 

Eventually as gold fever 
ebbed, immigrants settled 
in Salinas and its environs 
and turned to farming and 
shopkeeping. 

3y 1874 Salinas, like the 
rest of the country, was 
still rising from the depths 
of the Civil War. 

The city had grown since 
Deacon Elias Howe’s stage 
stop at the Half Way House 
to include two _ public 
schools, four churches, two 
hotels, a firehouse and jail, 
and a brewery, among 
other businesses and 
government offices. 

Below is a brief look at 
some of the city’s founding 
fathers and early builders: 

Joseph V. Lacey 

One of the city’s earliest 
pioneers was Joseph Lacey 
who opened a’ blacksmith 
‘and wheelwright shop in 
1868. 

Born in Canada in 1831, 
che moved to Spreckels in 
1866 and to Salinas two 
years later. 

One of*his sons, C.F. 
Lacey, an attorney, wrote 
in this newspaper in 1937 of 
his earliest recollections of 
the Salinas Valley. 

“My earliest recollection 
of this valley, in July 1868, 
is of its being covered with 
a thick growth of yellow 
mustard. With: the ex- 
ception of a very few 
cultivated areas, as far as 
the eye could see, this wild 
mustard towered to a 
height which would hide a 
man on horseback, and the 
stalks were frequently as 
large as a man’s wrist.” 

In those early days of the 
city there were no bridges 


over the Salinas River, and 
in the rainy months a ferry 
was maintained at a 
crossing. 

The ferry boat was at- 
tached by an adjustable 
line to an overhead cable 
and propelled across the 
river by the force of the 
river current. 


The younger Lacey . 


recalled an incident which 
occurred: during Salinas’ 
infancy. 

“‘At one time this ferry 
was being operated by’ a 
man named Storke. He 
was an. atheist and 
pretended to fear neither 
God, man nor devil. 

“One day just ‘as he 
started across the river, 
which was particularly 
high and turbulent, the 
cable snapped at one end, 
and as the boat swung 
down stream among the 
whirlpools ‘and moun- 
tainous waves, Storke, 
livid with fear, for the first 
time in his life dropped to 
his knees, and with clasped 


.and upbraided hands 


implored, ‘Oh, Lord God 
Almighty; if you ever 
intend to do anything for 
poor old Storke, now is the 
time to do it.’ ”’ 

If the yarn left some 
doubt about its authen- 
ticity, it at least caught the 
flavor of the early years 
here. 

Lacey died in 1905 at the 
age of 64. His grandson, 
Garth, is a Salinas at- 
torney. 

Issac Harvey 

One of those who took 
Horace Greeley’s advice 
and came west in search of 
gold was Issac Harvey, 
later the city’s first mayor. 

The Harvey house still 
stands on Romie Lane asa 
city landmark operated by 
the Monterey County 
Historical Society. Many of 
its original furnishings are 
still inside. 

Leaving his wife and 
children behind in Indiana, 
Harvey crossed the plains 
in 1850 for a brief fling in 
the California goldfields. 

Eventually, after 
returning: to Indiana to 
fetch his family, he opened 
a general store in Salinas 
in 1868 and ran_ suc- 
cessfully for city council in 
1874 after chartering. 

Seated on the-council, 
Harvey served as Salinas’ 
first mayor for less than a 
year when his failing 


business forced him to’ 


resign and cut short a 
political career. 

He tried his hand at a 
number of other en- 
terprises, including an 
unsuccessful return to 
mining, but eventually 
returned to Salinas to 
establish an insurance and 
real estate firm. 

“Judge” Harvey as he 
was known to many in the 
city because of his service 


as a justice of the peace in ~ 


the Mother Lode country, 
(Continued to Page 13A) 
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MAIN AND ALISAL, DOWNTOWN SALINAS, PHONE 424-1511 
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‘SERVICES 
like... 


Monterey 
Savings 


and Loan Association 


pul 


dh 


FREE 


CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS 


AT A LEADING CALIFORNIA BANK! 


Effective immediately 
Monterey Savings is pleased 
to announce that we're 
expanding our roster of 
Free Services again — 

this time to include a 
FREE personal checking 
account. We invite all 
Monterey savers with a 
balance of $2,500 or more 
to take advantage of this 
major new Free Service. 
If you qualify, it’s easy to 
get started because as a 
referred customer, your 
personal bank checking 
account will not only be 
free of monthly service 
charges but you'll also 
receive a FREE 
identification card 

and 200 FREE 
personalized checks. 


FREE 
SAFE 
DEPOSIT 
BOXES 
available at 
most offices 
with a 


‘NOTARY ' wt 
SERVICES ° 2” a 
take the worry », 

and the +4 
expense — 

out of 

verifying 

legal 

documents, « 


FREE 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


from 
Monterey 
Savings 
can save 


WN Pe 
you moncy 


on your 
next trip 


‘ CHECK-A-MONTH 
ee PLANS 


’ gtailored to 


your needs and 
convenience. 
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FREE 
MONEY 
ORDERS 
can save 
you an 
extra trip 
as well 

as extra 
dollars, 


POSTAGE 
FREE 
SAVE-BY- hai: 
SERVICE 

We're as 

close as 

your 

mailbox! 
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Savings 


and Loan Association 


MAIN AND ALISAL, DOWNTOWN SALINAS, PHONE 424.1511. 


Our Regular Passbook Account offers complete 
deposit and withdrawal flexibility. 


Higher interest than ever before, this new Sav- 
ings Certificate requires a minimum deposit of 
$1,000 with a term of one year or more.* Ad- 
ditions of $100 or m6re may be made at any 
time, with account maturity date extended at 
the time of each addition. 


Even higher yet, this Savings Certificate has a 
minimum deposit of $1,000 with a term of two 
and a half years.* On this Certificate also we 
will accept additions of $100 or more at any 
time, with account maturity date extended at 
the time of each addition. 


ANNUAL YIELD 


ANNUAL YIELD 


ANNUAL YIELD 


also helped bring the 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
through Salinas. 

One of his daughters, 
Sophronia, was the city’s 
first school teacher. 


Two of Harvey’s grand- 
children, Miss Florence 
Baker and Mrs. Helen 
Currie, are now living in 
Portola Valley but are 
frequent visitors to 
Salinas, where they lived 
for many years. 

Mike Hughes 

Mike Hughes, with an 
Trish wit and newly- 
learned trade;.came west 
in a wagon train in 1862 and 
six years later opened a 
harness shop in 
Salinas—the first business 


| to be established here 


since Howe opened his Half 
Way House in 1856. 

* Born in Dublin, Ire., 
Hughes immigrated to the 
United States as a child 
with his parents in 1848. 

‘After serving. as an 
‘apprentice to a harness. 
maker in Beloit, Wis., 
Hughes got the itch to go 
west. 

During the -Civil War, 
when he operated. a har- 
ness shop in Monterey, he 
sought to protect Monterey 
County from Confederate 
sympathizers by serving in 
the. Monterey: Union 
League for Combating the 
Confederacy, a volunteer 
mounted troop. 

Hughes’ business 
prospered after he moved 
to Salinas to thé point 
where he was employing 
five harness and saddle 
makers. He later built the 
town’s first two-story, gas- 
lit house. 

The year Salinas was 
chartered, was also the 
year. that San Benito 


.County was carved out of a,, 


iportion of Monterey 
i County. , 

‘' Salinas had become the 
;county seat in 1873, with 


‘:the county officers housed 


‘in a_ two-story wooden 
‘building which was 
‘destroyed by fire. in 1877. 
Two years later~- con- 
struction was -completed 


‘on a brick and. stone 


courthouse. 

Hughes became 
prominent in civic affairs, 
serving on the.city council 
and school board, and he 
was a county supervisor 
when he died in 1906 at the 
age of 67. 

One of his 11 children is 
Ellen (Nell) Hughes Storm 
of Salinas who is now in her 
90s. Hughes is also sur- 
vived by two grand- 
‘children, John, who heads 
Salinas Valley Insurance 
Agency, and Michael, 


President of: Western 
| Builders Inc. 


Jesse Carr 
Depicted in the political 
cartoons of his day as a 
pot-bellied, cigar smoking 
-banker in a_ pin-striped 


‘suit, Jesse Carr was 
‘Monterey County’s 


political boss in Salinas’ 
early days. 

His Salinas City Bank in 
1859 was the first in the 
county, and he was one of 
the largest ranchers in the 
state, controlling hundreds 
of thousands of acres: of 
land extending into 
Oregon. 

He was one of the prime 
political movers in 
California and was_per- 
sonally acquainted with 
the U.S. Presidents from 
Taylor to Cleveland. 

When Monterey County 
sought to build a cour- 
thouse, Carr sold the land 
to the county for a dollar. 

His wealth and political 
influence spread rapidly 
when he gained control of a 


. lucrative federal contract 


to deliver mail in Northern 
California. 

He was “akso. a 
stagecoach operator, and 
the combination made him 
wealthy. 

He entertained many 
famous and powerful 
people in his Salinas home, 
including governors of 
California and State 
‘Supreme Court Justice 
Stephen Field, whose 
nomination to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, Carr 
successfully pursued. 

Carr’s Salinas neighbors 


the neighbors complained. 
Carr was also a 
president and member of 
the Monterey County Fair 
Board of Directors. . 
He died in 1903 at the age 


i) i i Harvey ‘was the great- of 89. 
rf 4a SOO grandfather of retired EugeneSherwood _ 
ae TTPeee Salinas businessman M. Eugene Sherwood fought 
| yi HN awh Lowell Griffin, and Mrs. as a British army captain 
Hh Al ili NAV AR Fronia Cooke, a Wells in the Crimean war and 
ati aL HE Tad ahh Sala Fargo Bank secretary. was a practicing London 


attorney before im- 
migrating to the Salinas 
Valley, where he became a 
large rancher. 

He was one of three men 
who laid out the city’s 
streets, and he donated 
jJand for churches, schools 
and what is now Sherwood 
Park as arace track. 

In 1868, Sherwood filed 
the first official map of the 
city with the county 
recorder. 

At that time the price of 
a 50-foot corner lot on Main 
Street was $100. 

As a newcomer to the 
area, Sherwood first tried 
his hand raising sheep. But 
near-flood conditions one 
year, followed by two 
years of drought, put him 
out of business, and he took 
up.farming. 

Sherwood’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Howard 
Dunington of Salinas, 
recalls her grandmother’s 
fond description of those 
days in which Indians from 
the San Joaquin Valley 
would pass through Salinas 
on their way to Monterey 
for fish, f 

The Indians would 
‘gather in: Carmel Valley, 
Mrs. Dunington quotes her 
mother, and participate in 
a “sing-out”. with other, 
tribes. The tribe left with a- 
man still on his feet and 
singing after a lengthy 
hootenanny would be 
declared the winner. 

Sherwood died in 1912 
after moving to Alameda. 

Samuel Alsop 

Samuel Alsop’s well 
drilling operation that he 
began .in Salinas in the 
‘1870s is still carried on 
today by his descendants. 

Like others in the early 
days of Salinas, Alsop 
came from England 
although he moved north to 
Washington in the 1880s. 
His brother Joseph con- 
tinued the well drilling 
business in Salinas. 

Alsop’s grandchildren 
are Mrs. Gussie Tisher, 
Raymond Alsop, Roy 
Alsop, Clark Alsop and 
Lester Alsop, all of 
Salinas. 4 

Carlisle Abbott 

Carlisle Abbott was one 
of the nation’s largest 
dairy ranchers until he 

‘went bankrupt after get- 
ting into a rate war with 
the Southern Pacifie while 
trying to finance a railroad 
to carry Salinas Valley 
grain to Monterey. 

Abbott came to Salinas 
in 1865, purchasing 4,000 
acres and 500 dairy cows 
on what is now the site of. 
the Spreckels sugar fac- 
tory. He also had extensive 
land holdings in King City. ° 

Born in Canada in 1828, 
he ran away from home at 
the age of 16 when he was 
denied use of the family 
buggy to take a young lady 
to an apple paring. 

In his memoirs, 
‘‘Recollections of a 
California Pioneer’’ which 
he wrote at the age of 88, 
Abbott recounted his lost 
battle with the Southern. 
Pacific railroad: ‘‘In those 
halcyon days of yore it was 
pretty generally conceded 
that our- great tran- 
sportation company (the 
SP) had not been in- 
corporated for charitable 
purposes, and the farmers 
of the Salinas Valley 
complained very loudly of 
the freight charges upon 
their shipments.” pera § 

Hounded by creditors as 
he went into debt trying to 
keep the tiny railroad: 
alive, Abbott was stripped 
of nearly all he had and 
finally retreated to 
Arizona to recoup his 
fortune. 

In order to save ex- 
penses and prevent a show 
of favortism and risk 
alienating customers, 

Abbott and the railroad’s 
board of directors 
established a policy which 
’ prohibited free passes to 
any but railroad employes. 

But rules were’ meant to 
be bent a little, and when a 


\ HOM, SINGS ay . didn’t object to the parade == presbyterian minister, the 
KY St (a The highest interest Savings Certificate ever .of dignitaries that passed Rey “James McGowan, 
>) a _ a offered by Monterey Savings, this program fe- through his home, but the pressed Abbott for free 
| * : quires a minimum deposit of $1,000 and has peacocks which he kepton ‘transportation between 
m > a term of four years.* a property were another ajinas and Monterey, 
‘ ‘ NNUAL YIELD ery. Abbott appointed him as 

4K syS* acy” “ Their piercing screech  therailroad’s chaplain. 


‘which could be heard 
across the town was 
enough to wake the dead, 


In addition to_ the 
(Continued to Page 14A) 
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Steam Fire Engine 


Street firehouse 


in 
1890's. Horses 


was Off to the fire with 
volunteers rushing be 


hind. The old Salinas In- § 


dex office is seen in the 
background. 


(John Hughes-Historical Society photo) @ 
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railroad and dairy ranch, 
Abbott also owned the 
Abbott House, a large 
hotel. 

He was elected twice to 
the State Assembly, the 
last time in 1877. 

But after the railroad 
debacle he moved to 
Arizona to start anew in 
dairying. Even that wasn’t 
without its difficult 
moments. 

Like the time one of 
Abbott’s customers, the 


proprietor of a large hotel, 
complained of the milk 
turning sour. 

Abbott hired someone to 


is 
shown in front of Gabilan 
late 


were 
trained to leap into their 


harnesses at one clang of § 
the bell and the engine 


investigate, and it was 

learned that one of Ab- 
bott’s competitors had 
bribed a hotel cook to 
squeeze pickles into the 
milk Abbott delivered. 

Eventually Abbott 

returned to Salinas. One of 
his sons, Francis, became 
mayor, while another son, 
Harvey, was elected to the 
Board of Supervisors. 

Abbott is survived by a 
grandson, Russell, of 
Salinas, and by two great- 
granddaughters, Mrs. 
Dorothy Abbott Storm and 
Mrs. Donna Abbott 
Christensen, also of 
Salinas. 

James Hebbron 
Known as the father of 


Mon., Marci 4, i974 


the California Rodeo, 
James Hebbron led every 
rodeo parade from 1911 to 
1936 when he was 97 years 
old. 

Born in England in 1828, 
Hebbron was shipwrecked 
enroute to New York in 
1851. 

Despite the mishap, 
Hebbron found his way to 
the California goldfields 
and then to the Salinas 

Valley in 1866. 

He had an opportunity to 
‘purchase a Chualar ranch 
for $1.75 an acre but turned 
it down, a move he later 
regretted. 

Hebbron was one of the 
ranchers who established 
the country’s first 


WE LOOK BACK 63 
YEARS WITH PRIDE! 


THAT WAS WHEN, BACK IN 1911, WE 
FIRST OPENED FOR BUSINESS AS THE 


SALINAS ELECTRIC WORKS. 


NOTE THIS 
REPRINT OF 


agricultural association 
and served as its first vice 
president. He later served 
as president of the 
California Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


In 1889 he served on the 
State Board of 
Equalization. 


James Bardin 

Jim Bardin lived by a 
homespun philosophy 
which his grandson 
recently described: ‘‘No 
coffee, tea, sugar, whiskey 
nor tobacco. No _ vest, 
socks, undershirts nor 
drawers. No high-heeled 
boots, gold-headed canes 
or jingling watch chain.” 
It was a lifestyle the 


AGED 1912 ADVERTISEMENT! 


We've come a long way since then and so has Salinas. 


We're proud of Salinas’ history. Our many years of constructive building, of pioneering and 
leadership, marked the rugged highway over which this business has traveled to its present position 


in the electrical field. 


We look backwards through the years with a certain feeling of pride in a service faithfully rendered 


and to its many fine citizens. 


to our patrons, and to the community. Congratulations to the city of Salinas on its 100th Birthday . 


SALINAS ELEC 


536 ABBOTT STREET 


formerly 


Salinas rancher adhered to 
almost by the letter. 

His grandson, James, 
admitted the elder Bardin 
“did keep whiskey under 
the house. Other than that, 
he lived by that 

philosophy.” 

Because his grandfather 
did not keep sugar in the 
house, Bardin’s children 
“robbed the bees (in a 
neighbor’s hives) to get 
sweetening.” 

Born in North Carolina, 
Bardin arrived in 
California over the Oregon 
Trail in 1855, bringing with 
him a ‘‘hard-shelled 
Baptist preacher from 


Mississippi”, his grandson 
recalled. 
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Fire Events 


Two Distinct 
Salinas Phases 


By PAUL KESSINGER 


ment committee and During 1875 the first 
Californian Staff Writer | authorized it to purchase firehouse was built to 
Over its 100-year equipment. 


existence the Salinas Fire 
Department has gone 
through two distinct 
phases. , 
Today it is a 93-member 
force of pure professionals, 
men whose careers are 
built around stopping and 
preventing fires. 
But there was a time 
when the fire department 
not only performed a 
‘service for the city, but 
was one of the social, 
political and athletic focal 
points of Salinas life. 
The fire department 
began in October, 1874, 
when the Common Council 
of the City of Salinas 
established a fire depart- 


house the equipment and 
the department’s weekly 
meetings on Gabilan Street 
at the end of Salinas Street 
just north of the location of 
the present downtown fire 
Station: f 
In 1878 the first fire laws 
were passed — driving a 
yehicle across a fire hose 
was punishable by a $100 
fine or 30 days in jail or 


The committee moved 
swiftly and by the end of 
the year Salinas had a $300 
hose cart, a ladder truck 
“complete with pole, 
Doubletree and seat for 
horse draught” and a 36- 
inch fire bell for the use of 
the grandly named Ex- 
celsior Hose Company 
Number 1 and Alert Hook 


and Ladder Company. both, and ringing the fire 
Snappy Dressers bell without good cause 
The volunteer firemen would cost the wrongdoer 
were snappy dressers in 10 days inthe calaboose. 
addition to being well- In Salinas before the 
equipped, Excelsior in turn of the century when 
black pants with double- most buildings were built 
breasted red flannel shirts of redwood, department 
and Alert in solid black minute books show that the 
with-red collars and cuffs. (Continued to Page 16A) 


He was a large Salinas as lured to California in 
Valley rancher and, the early 1850s by the 
‘because he had the only promise of gold. 
forceps in the county, he |The journey west with 
pulled teeth too.” eight other men took three 
- He began, like many months, and the men were 
others in his day, as a forced to beat off an Indian 


position he held for 16 
years. 

Tynan’s grandson, L. M. 
Tynan, is president of the 
Northern California 
Savings and Loan 


Association in Salinas. 
prospector for gold. attack in Kansas. The roster of Salinas’ 
Even his family does not Born in Buffalo, N.Y., pioneers is toa long to list 
have a picture of him Tynan quit school at the here, butit includes people 
because “he wouldn’t age of 14 and worked asa 


like Giles Kellogg, a major 
allow anybody to’’ 


clerk in a Detroit store. dairyman here; Samuel 
photograph him, according Phy opened a hotel amid Alsop who established a 


to his grandson. e California goldfields, well drilling operation; 
Bardin died in 1874, the but came to Salinasin1870 Carl Menke, who operated 
same year Salinas was and leased a hotel here. a brewery and later was a 
incorporated. He later erected hisown banker; E. K. Abbott, a 
Mike Tynan hotel and served as a City pharmacist; and George 

Mike Tynan,. known Councilman. He gave up Graves, a large lan- 
“Curly Mike’ because of the hotel business in 1892to downer. These people are 
his curly black hair, was a become superintendent of mentioned because their 
river boat captain until he the county hospital, a descendants still live here. 
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For more than half a century... 


Hartnell College has heen helping people 
set where they want to go! 


MAYOR 


oe. 


“J didn’t lose any units when I transferred to San Jose 
State, I got full credit for my work at Hartnell and 
was able to get my B.A. in Business Administration in 
two years . .. . Being able to live at home for two 


rs ‘ years and still attend college was important. Even in 


those days gaing away to school was expensive.” 
HENRY 4 \BINO, Mayor 
City of Salinas 


‘ LEGISLATOR 


ees 


attended Hartnell College when.it was known as 
Salinas Junior College. Hartnell gave me the educa- 
P tional foundation to succeed in subsequent academic 
pursuits. More than that, I think the Hartnell environ- 
ment, friendly and outgoing as it was, planted the 
4 gkills necessary to succeed in what was to become a 

<  eaxeer in public service.” 
MARCH K, FONG, Assemblywoman 


BOARD PRESIDENT 


aces De 


Ae. 


s 
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“Hartnell gave me a second chance. I wasn’t much of 
2 student in high school, so while getting an education 
at Hartnell I had some time to think things through 
and decide where I wanted to go. You can choose 
about any vocation there.” 


JAMES SCHWEFEL, Attorney and 
fiartnell Governing Board President 


BUSINESSMAN 


“The value of Hartnell is its size. Leon Amyx was a 
great art teacher, and you could get individual atten- 
tion when needed .... When I returned from the ser- 
vice, Inever gave any thought of going any place else; 
All four of my daughters enrolled there.” 


—FINIS JEFFERS, Owner 
Ray King Signs 


“For every advancement in the fire department you 
have to take written and oral examinations. By learn- 
ing to meet people and talk with them—and by taking 
tests at Hartnell—you prepare yourself for these ex- 
aminations .. . I’m sure the courses I took, even the 
general education ones like public speaking, definitely 


helped me in my career.” 


~PAUL MEHRINGER, Fire Chief 
City of Salinas 


“1 felt 1 was doing genuine scholastic work when at 
Hartnell. I still rely on many of the ideas that my 
English teacher there taught me in paragraph struc- 
ture and composition .... Another thing I learned 
was how to study. It was a great help to go to Hart- 
nell first and get oriented to college life there rather 
than go to the University of California first.” 


“EDMUND J. LEACH, JR., 
Superior Court Judge, Monterey County 


“< 
4 
“ 
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TEACHER 


“I really got my basics at Hartnell. After two years 
there ] got an ‘emergency’ credential and began teach- 
ing .... The many associations I had there helped me 
get the self-confidence to teach. And through compe- 
tition with other-kids, | found I could do about any- 
thing [ had to.” 


—LORRAINE JACOP, Teacher 
Monterey Park Elementary School 


FINANCIER 


“At Hartnell I had a chance to get involved in student 
organizations and activities. | took several advertising 
courses, for example, and remember getting out and 
talking to merchants about’ buying advertising in the 
school newspaper. This kind of involvement—getting 
out into’ the community and meeting people—gives 
students a chance to gain confidence in’ themselves,” 


-—-FIRMIN GRYP, President 
Northern California Savings and Loan 


FUTURE DOCTOR 


“I’m going to be a doctor, which entails eight years of 
university level work at great expense. By attending 
Hartnell, I’m saving at least $2,000 a year and getting 
the same level of classes you would get at a university 
ir And at a small college like Hartnell you can get 
involved in the school’s decision-making process.” 


—JANA JONES, A.S.B, President 
Hartnell College 


— Whatever YOU want to be, Hartnell College can help you get there! 
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Fire 
(Continued From Page 14A) 
firefighters were called out 
frequently to do-their job. 
3ut ‘‘burned to the 
ground’’ was more often 
than not the final report. 

Courthouse Fire 

The Monterey County 
Courthouse at Main and 
Alisal streets was fuel for 
one of the first big fires, 
burning to the ground 
Sunday night, Jan. 7, 1877. 

The sole. record of the 
major fire of the era 
reads: “Alarm on May 14, 
1877, between the hours of 9 
and 10 o’clock P.M., Travis 
and Fittins Flower Mills. 
Loss about $18,000, in- 
surance $10,000. Cause 
unknown.” 

The social side of the fire 
department was not 
neglected, and in 1883 $350 
was appropriated for 
“suitable apparatus for the 
purpose of entering 
fireman’s Tournaments.” 
Each year a local tour- 
nament was held for 
departments from Mon- 
terey, Hollister, San Jose, 
Watsonville and Salinas, 
and the city department 
was always a contender in 
the state match. 

The annual fundraising 
dinner-dance of the 
firemen on Washington’s 
Birthday was the highlight 
of the city’s social season. 
For some it wgs the city’s 
social season. 

The department grew as 


the city did and in 1883 a. 


second hose company was 
added to the fire depart- 
ment. The first mechanical 
equipment, a La France 
Patent Piston Steam Fire 
Engine, was purchased in 
1893 for $3,300. 

The engine needed 
tending, which forced the 
Common Council into a 
major step — the hiring of 
Salinas’s first paid 


fireman, J.J. Conners, ata ° 


salary of $80 per month. 
Conners’s title was 


Steam 


The Salinas Fire Department's parade vehicle, right, a 
1917 American La France pumper, stands beside its 
descendent, a modern, 1,250-per-minute pumper and 


““Chief Engineer of the 
Engine,’’ but 
perhaps he was not overly 
impressed by the 
designation when he found 
out one of his duties was 
sweeping out City Hall. 

Conners and the new 
engine were soon called to 
prove their worth when on 
April 29, 1894, half the 100 
block of Main Street went 
up in flames for a loss 
estimated at $30,000. Local 
officials believed at the 
time that the fire was set 
by an arsonist. 

The whole town turned 
out. to save what they 
could, since it was feared 
all downtown would go up 
in smoke. 

One ovserver noted: 
‘Main Street was com- 
pletely blocked by goods 
carried from the buidings, 
whether they burned or 


not. A lot more of it went 
home with persons who 
had no seruples against a 
little foraging.”’ 

By 1895 the hose carts 
and engine were horse 
drawn anda major daily 
event in Salinas was the 
drilling of the teams at 
noon and 8 p.m. They were 
said to be so well trained 


that they would rush into. 


their harnesses at one clap 
of the fire bell. 
Politics 

A political conflagration 
swept through the 
department and Common 
Council in 1886 which 
nearly ended them both. 

‘On July 13 the Council 


voted to establish a paid’ 


fire department which 
would be under the orders 
of the council instead of the 
elected fire department 
officials. 


Old and the New 


hose truck. The ancient fire engine was restored by 
Soledad Correctional Facility inmates and department 
personnel.during 1967. (Meek photo) 


‘What is the cause of 
this?’’? asked the Salinas 
Owl. “It is simply spite 
work on the part of the 
Mayor and Councilmen, 


because our chief would’ 
not let them boss him at 


the last fire.”’ . 

All the firemen im- 
mediately, resigned and 
two mass'-meetings were 
held in support of ° the 
firemen. At the second 
meeting 1,500 citizens 
reportedly showed up and 
demanded the im- 
peachment of the council. 

Those were dark days in 
Salinas in more ways than 
one since, according to 
newspaper accounts, 
“Even the are light at the 
intersection of Main and 
Alisal Streets took sick and 
refused to burn” during 
the meetings. 

But after the im- 


peachment demands the 
council finally relented, 
the fire departmrent was 
reinstated, and _ things 
returned tonormal. — 

The department began to 
phase out the horse in 1913 
with the purchase of an air- 
cooled Seagrave Motor 
Chemical Engine and Hose 
wagon. The machine was 
known as the ‘‘Gray 
Goose”’ because of its color 
and its tendency to break 
its drive chain and grind 
to a halt on the way to a 
fire. 

In 1917 the American 
LaFrance engine which 
the department still has 
was acquired, and in 1925 a 
motorized aerial ladder 
truck, a 1915 model with 
solid tires, was purchased 
from the Fresno fire 
department. 

Though the -volunteers 


had fought the establisi- 
ment of a paid fire 
department in 1896, during 
the 1920’s and 1930’s the 
department moved more 
and more in that direction. 
First Paid Chief 

George Von Soosten 
became the first paid chief 
in 1927 and was to remain 
in the post for the next 29 
years. 

By 1928, when .ex-Chief 
Elmer Anderson joined the 
force, there were three 
professional firemen in the 


department, and _ they 
fought the small fires 
themselves ‘instead. of 


calling out the volunteers. 

But throughout the 1930’s 
Anderson says the 
department still had to 
depend heavily on 
volunteer manpower. 
“You'd better believe we 
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counted on those volun- 
teers. You had to have 
someone to handle the hose 
lines or you were stuck,” 

Anderson, says the 
volunteer... department 
“‘was the outlet for the 
ambition of the youngsters 
in those years” and. that 
out of a 25-man force it was 
not uncommon to have 15 
to 18 respond to a call. 

He notes that when he 
became a fireman, “There 
was more fire potential 
what with wood stoves and 
kerosene lamps, but people 
were a little more 
careful.” In a “big” month 
during the late 20’s and 30’s 
there were seven or eight 
calls. 

Dec. 7, 1941, is a date 
which will go down in 


Serving Salinas 
Since 1935 


Herbert Brown Jewelers has been one of Salinas’ 
leading jewelers for nearly 40 years, selling dis- 
tinctive jewelry, silver, and clocks to discriminating 
buyers. Let Richard Gonzales, the present owner, 
personally design your next ring or jewelry pur- 


chase... 


Salinas’ First Credit Jeweler 


256 Main St., Salinas 
Phone 424-3246 


Mon., March 4, 1974 


Salinas Fire Department 
History as more than Pearl 
Harbor Day. 

Fire roared through the 
S.P. Milling Co. and 
California Pine Box 
Distributors on Market 
Street near the railroad 
tracks and nearly a block 
of warehouses were’ bur- 
ned. 

One pumper. worked 
continuously for 26 hours 
and two others for a total of 
31 in the fire which had 
some firemen on the scerie 
for three straight days. 
The loss from the blaze 
was estimated at $125,000. 

World War II brought a 
crisis to the department 
since it was difficult to get 
manpower. “During the 
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By PAUL KESSINGER 

Californian Staff Writer 

Looking at the present 
Salinas Police Department 


with its fleet of radio- 
dispatched cars, crime 
lab, computer and 


polygraph and _ highly- 
trained force of officers, it 


is hard to believe that the, 


“original equipment’ of 
the department came right 
out of the Old West: one 
Marshal, -complete with 
six-gun, and a calaboose, 
The. department was 
begun at the first meeting 
of the Common Council of 
Salinas City on Oct. 14, 
1872. In one of the council’s 
first actions, M. J. Spicer 
was unanimously ap- 
proved as Marshal with 
the further title “Chief of 
Police and Pound Master”’ 
at the salary of $30 per 
month. 
Spicer’s 


duties were 


‘FIRST AERIAL ladder truck 


Fire 
(Continued From Page 16A) 
war we felt their pulse, and 
if it beat once, we took 
them,”’ Anderson recalls. 

But the people of Salinas 
responded to the 
emergency by being extra 
careful about fire 
prevention. Newspaper 
stories show that in April 
of 1941 fire loss came to a 
total of $17.50 and in April 
of 1942 totalled only $40. 
Civil Defense 

department 


The was 


heavily involved in civil - 


defense during the war. 
Anderson remembers 
sitting in the fire house one 
night early in the war when 


, 


One Marshal Policed Salinas in 1874 
... Complete With Six-gun and Calaboose 


simple. He was to ‘‘arrest 
any and all persons guilty 
of violation of any town 
ordinance.” 

But for the first month or 
so, the only ordinance was 
one concerning animal 
control, so.what Spicer’s 
job came down to was 
“within 12 hours after the 


impounding of any 
animals, posting six 
notices in three public 


places giving the marks 


and brands.” 

The council moved to 
give Spicer a base oi 
operation on Nov. 25, 1872, 
ordering bids for ‘‘erection 
of. <a Down:=Jail> or 
Calaboose.’’ In 
meantime a room in the 
basement of J. B. Iverson’s 
blacksmith shop was used 
as a jail for a $10 per month 
rental. 

With the state chartering 
the city in 1874 the 


he got a call from a 
frightened (or tipsy) civil 
defense coordinator in 
Monterey. “I can see the 
Japanese landing on the 
beach,’”’ he was told. The 
report was, of course, false, 
but Anderson says 
nevertheless it gave him 
“‘quite a start.” 

After the war the Salinas 
population boom began 
and the fire department 
boomed right along with it 
turning almost exclusively 
to paid firemen. 

In 1952.a new fire station 
was opened. at Laurel 
Drive and Main Street and 
Station No. 3 on Abbott 
Street followed in 1957. 

New equipment was 


the’ 


(191 5 model 


department doubled in 
size. John Hay (a city 
councilman) was given the 
job of policeman and night 
watchman at $75 per 
month and Marshal . Z. 
Thompson’s salary was 
raised to $100. 

By 1878 the jail had been 
built, a two room structure 


which could. house six 
prisoners. It stood 
somewhere near the 


parking lots behind the 300 
block of Main Street. 
Tennessee Bill’s Opinion 
The jail was called ‘‘the 
best in the state” by a man 
who should have known, 
Tennessee Bill. Tennessee 
had inspected most 
California jails closely 
after being arrested time 
and time again for stan- 


ding on Main streets 
throughout the state 
shouting ‘‘Hurray for 


Grover Cleveland!” until 


constantly added during 
the 1950’s ineluding three 
new pumpers and in 1959, a 
100-foot ladder truck to 
replace the 1915 rig. 

By the time Chief An- 
derson retired in 1965, the 
three-man department had 
grown to 45 men with 22 
more authorized to man 


Fire Station No. 4 on 
Williams Road. 

Now Chief Paul 
Mehringer has 93 firemen, 
office workers and 


reserves under his com- 
mand, who operate 28 
department vehicles. 
Busy 
The department | an- 
swered 964 calls in 1972, a 


hoarseness set in or the 
police hauled him in as a 
nuisance. 


Former mayor G. A. 
Daughterty reminisced 
when the jail-was sold in 
1928 about the biggest 
crime problem in Salinas 
before the turn of the 
century: ‘‘Drunkenness on 
the streets was common 
and fights were frequent - . 
. any Of-the boys used to 
wind up mornings in the 
old cooler with mussed up 
features and that terrible 
brown taste.”’ 


But in 1883 the town did 
face some desperados 
much more dangerous 
than the ‘‘boys’’ of 
Daughterty’s day. A 
stagerobber and his ac- 
complice and a horse thief 
broke out of the jail by 
sawing through the bars 
one day while the police 


) used from 1925 until 1959 


year which saw $662,657 in 
fire losses, including one of 
the worst fires in the city’s 
history, the burning of the 
Southern Pacific 
warehouse a few hundred 
yards from the California 
Pine Box fire of 1941. 


The worst loss of lifeina 
Salinas fire was last Oc- 
tober when five transients 
were burned to death in an 
abandoned building at 99 
W. Market St. 

The department pur- 
chased its most advanced 
piece of equipment last 
year, an. 85-foot. snorkel 
truck, and opened a new 
three-man station on Alvin 
Drive. 
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“department was out to 
lunch. 
Shootout 

One of the men was 
captured immediately by 
an:alert citizen, but the 
other two ran out of town 
toward the river with a 
band of citizens behind 
them. They were finally 
stopped in a thicket south 
of town by Frenchy Cayer 
and George McDougall, 
who had an old-fashioned 
shootout with the armed 
escapees. 

They estimated 15 or 16 
shots were fired in about 
one minute and wounded 
both the prisoners without 
being wounded them- 
selves. 

Things must have quieted 
down considerably after 
that, for in 1910 a special 
edition of the newspaper 
was able to boast: ‘‘There 
is no city in California that 
has a better record for 
freedom from the criminal 
element than has Salinas. 
The annual number of 
arrests are ridiculously 
small for a city of this 
size.”’ 

Salinas roared akong 
with the rest of the country 
during the 1920’s and Chief 
George Hiserman’s police 
officers were part of the 
force which District At- 
torney Albert Warth used 
during his campaign 
against bootlegging which 
ultimately led to the “‘“Rum 
Wars”’ on the coast. 

A newspaper story on 
Dec. 16, 1924, recounts a 
raid by the Salinas 
department and Warth of 
the ‘*‘execlusive 
hosteleries’’ near Mon- 
terey, the Del Monte Hotel 
and Canary Cottage. The 
officers seized six. slot 


machines, craps tables, 
roulette wheels and ‘‘a 
quantity of imported 
Scotch Johnny - Walker 
Whiskey.” 

The department grew 
during the prohibition 
years from three men and 
a chief in 1924 to a dozen 


officers, including the 
chief, in 1932. 
Police department 


veteran Everell (Cap) 
Adcock remembers the 
force of the 1930’s and war 
years well. He joined the 
force in 1932 and was 
captain of police during 
World War II. 

With the exception of the 
lettuce strike of 1936, 
Adcock remembers the 
Depression years as fairly 
quiet onces from a crime 
standpoint ‘“‘with everyone 
trying so hard to ‘make a 
living there wasn’t much 
time for them to get in 
trouble.” 

_ Deterrent 

Juvenile problems were 
just about non-existent, 
Adock says. An 11 p.m. 
curfew was strictly en- 
forced an ‘‘when the kids 
knew there was a 
deterrent, they’d think 
twice’’ before doing 
anything wrong. 

Chinatown was wide 
open in those days, but 
Adcock says the depart- 
ment had ways of keeping 
the lid on the -area which 
might not be looked on 
kindly by today’s courts. 
“If you caught a guy witha 
bottle, it might justslip out 
of your hands and crash on 
the sidewalk, or if you 
were seizing a_ slot 
machine, you might slip a 
litte and it would drop,” 
he remembers. 

To summon police in the 


pre-World War II days 
when there were no radios, 
the department had a 
unique signalling system. 
If officers were needed, 
lights on the Salinas 
(Crocker Bank) building 
‘would be flashed. The 
officers in the field would 
‘then run to their call boxes 
or flag down a car and 
“ride the running board” 
downtown. 

The Salinas Police 
Department was a key unit 
in the state of near warfare 
which existed in Salinas 
during the farm workers’ 
strike of September and 
October, 1936. 

On the twelfth day of the 
strike an estimated 2,000 
strikers tried to - block 
trucks from moving into 
the Salinas Valley Ice 
Company packing shed. 

- The Gas Squad 

Chief George Griffen 
warned them, ‘‘You’d 
better disperse, boys. In 
five minutes I’m going to 
lay down a gas barrage.’ 

The strikers stayed and 
the four-man ‘“‘gas squad”’ 
began the shelling. In the 
fray that followed dozens 
were injured including 
several policemen. 

The strike and demon- 
strations continued until 
they reached: their peak 
Sept. 16, 1934, when police 
and hundreds of farm- 
workers engaged in what 


“newspaper reports called 


‘“‘hand to hand combat” on 
Main Street while citizens 
watched from the rooftops. 

The strike was finally 
broken, but not before 
more battles, explosions 
and hundreds of arrests 
took place. 

By the end of the 1930’s 
the department had pur- 


chased a car and several 
motorcycles and in 1939 
one-way radios were in- 
stalled. Adcock liked the 
motorcycles because “‘you 
could chase a guy through 
a field or a back lot or 
anyplace.” 

World War II brought 
two problems to the 
Salinas Police Depart- 
ment. Many of the officers 
went to the service, and at 
the same time the area 
was flooded with nervous 
young soldiers and sailors. 

The Army provided one 
military policeman for 
every regular officer, but 
Adcock notes, ‘‘Most of 
those guys didn’t know any 
more about police work 
than the man in the moon.” 

Though crimes such as 
armed robbery and 
burglary dropped off, 
prostitution and gambling 


supplied the surging 
demand. 
Criticized by DA 


Under a banner headline 
““D.A. Raps Local Police’’ 
in the April 10, 1942, 
Salinas Independent, then 
District Attorney Anthony 
Brazil criticized the police 
department for not 
cracking down in the 
Chinatown area. 

“We are in a combat 
zone where prostitution 
has been ordered 
repressed. That law has 
not been enforced in 
Salinas .and the police 
department has not donea 
Sincere job,” Brazil said. 

Adcock says that the 
eventual solution to the 
problem was for the police 
and military tomake the 
red-light. district com- 
pletely out-of-bounds for 
military personnel, 
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1965 


622 S. Main. 


The year we opened our doors for 
business, os Abbey Rents, at 1049 
S$. Main in Valley Center.In 1966, 
we relocated to larger spaces at 


AGRE RENTS. 


SELLS AND LEASES 


BUT .. . we've been busy growing to 
provide you with the finest services possible! 


1967 


Our services and personnel re- 
mained the same, but the name 
changed to ACME RENTS. This also 
enabled a broadening of some of 
our rental services. 


More di 
more co 


We moved into a brand new and 
larger building». . . right next door. 


rful interior and an en- 
larged service for both. the profes- 


sional uniform dept., and the sick- 
rental/sales/leasing dept. 
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Phone 758-3836 © 


Star Center, Salinas 
(Monterey, Phone 373-7667) 


A FULL SERVICE, LOCALLY OWNED BROKERAGE COMPANY 


A YOUNG NEW BUSINESS WITH WIDE 


A and C Brokerage is a FULL SERVICE brokerage 
company, locally owned, and insured by the 
Securities Investor Protection Corp. A and C 
Brokerage also offers you the service of selling 
agreements with selected Mutual Funds. and also 
the experience ‘and research power of our corres- 
pondent; a major New. York Stock Exchange firm. 


ROBERT ALAMEDA | ROBERT L. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL MANAGER ; SALESMANAGER 


SECURITIES INVESTOR PROTECTION CORPORATION 


A member of the Securities:Investor Protection Corporation. Created by Congress, 
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balances. A brochure further explaining >verations of SIPC is available on request. 
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Police Department Grows 


(Continued From Page ]8A) 


The ferm of Ray 
McIntyre as chief from 
1949 to 1965 saw many 
changes come to the, 
department. 

McIntyre remembers 


the old-timers ‘‘who cooled 
us eager beavers down 
right away,” and the days 
of ‘“‘curbstone justice’ 
when there were few 
arrests and policemen 
handled minor matters in 
the streets instead of the 
courts, 

But as the population of 
Salinas boomed and the 
demands on police officers 
became greater and 
greater, the character of 
the department gradually 
changed. 

In 1939 the first formal 
training of police officers 
began when the FBI 
conducted. the first of its 
local schools in Salinas. 

Ancther first was scored 


it appeared at 32 E. Alisal St. with its nursing and medical sta 


, officers 


when Hartnell College 
became the only school in 
the state to offer a police 
academy course. 


Requirements Stiffen 

Training requirements 
increased in the early 
1950’s_ when .the Peace 
Officer Training Standards 
(POST) program was 
begun to provide uniform 
Standards of training for 
throughout the 
state. 

McIntyre was President 
of the California Police 
Chiefs’ Association under 
the California League of 


Cities when POST was 
initiated, and says he 
thought the League’s 


board “‘was going to throw 
us out of the room,” the 
first time POST came up 
for discussion. 


What seems an 
established, irreplaceable 
program now was _ then 


controversial because the 
League feared statewide 
pay standards would 
follow training uniformity. 

Police equipment 
changed over the 50’s also 
with the department 
becoming more and more 
mechanized. One of the 
first uses of the polygraph 
was made in Salinas 
during the investigation of 
a murder case. 

The department which 
had only 14 members when 
McIntyre joined in 1938, 
had 100 in 1965 when he 
left. 

Chief H.. W. Roberson 
now has a staff of 114. He 
sees the trend of more and 
more training for police 
officers as a continuing 
one. ‘‘Before too many 
years all police officers 


- will have to have four year 


degrees at least . . . it’s 
becoming more and more 
a professional operation.”’ 


(John Hughes-Historicol Society photo) 


City's First Hospital 


This 1903 photo shows Salinas’ first hospital, the Salinas ete Sanitarium as 


Those shown 


are, from left, Dr. T. C. Edwards, Dr. John Parker, Miss Rose Driver, Mrs. Murtis, 
Miss Bond and Miss Hudson. Later, the Jim Bardin Hospital was built (Main at 
John) and a third, the Salinas Valley Hospital, built in early 1920's by Dr. Rollin 


Reeves at southeast corner of Monterey and San Luis Streets. 


Four Were Chistes 


The entire Salinas Police Department of 1932 is pictured. Four of the 
men either had been or would be Chiefs of Police. They were George 
Weight, the motorcycle officer on the far left, Capt. of Detectives O. 
M. Hiserman, dressed in a business suit, Chief George Griffin, center, 


80 sworn officers. Others 


Sheriff Wasson Halts Bloodless City Duel 


Jan. 1, 1874—Salinas City 
Index: A FARCE—Sunday 
last quite an excitement 
was raised in town from 
the fact that a report was 
spread that two of the 
sporting fraternity were to 
settle a difficulty ac- 
cording to the code at 4 
o'clock that afternoon. d 

At the time appointed, 
the principals in the affair, 
Jo Johnson and Billy 
Shoemaker, were seen 
with their friends to repair 
to the field east of the 
railroad track, a :féw 
hundred yards from the 
school house. All the boys 
rag-tag and bobtail, of the 
town streamed out there, 
and it is stated the ground 
was measured off_and-the 
duelists in position to fire 
when Sheriff Wasson, who 
had been apprised of the 
facts, arrived. on the 
bloodless battle field and 
arrested the principals. 
These were brought. into 
Justice McCandless’ 
Court, where a charge of 
creating or exciting the 


ON YOUR , 


CONGRATULATIONS 1. 


SALINAS 


100th BIRTHDAY 


gathering of a tumultuous 


assemblage was entered 
against them. Tuesday at 
10 a.m. was the time set for 
the examination, and the 
accused were placed under 
$250 bonds each to appear; 
but from the time the 
complaint was made up to 


et Evans, 193! 


fomer service is an asset we've 
If you don't have a famil 
staff. We think you'll 
Heavens for Evans.” 


an hour after the time 
appointed for the hearing, 
no names of witnesses had 
been furnished to Judge 
McCandless, nor other 
information necessary to 
proceed in the case, nor did 
any prosecuting or com- 


plaining * witness appear 
up to 11 o’clock, when 
Judge McCandless 
dismissed the case with 
severe remarks upon those 
who thus make a farce of 
the proceedings of a court 
of justice. 


4 


and Marcel Lapierre to his right. The Department now has more than 


pictured here are back row, left to right, 
Charles Hall, Trig Phillips, C. C. Rogers, O. D. Estwood, Tom Phillips, 


Harry Stevens. Front row, Ralph Place, Bob Cashen. 
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WE'VE COME 
A LONG WAY / 
SINCE OUR 
OPENING 


Were you one 


of our first 
customers then? 


Remember? We are the oldest 
independent drug store in Sal- 
inas under the same owner- 
ship. We opened at 26 West 
-Gabilan Street in 1931! 


There have been a few new faces during the 43 intervening years. We've 
made a few changes, too. Changed stores and location several times. There 
are one or two changes we have not .made. Our friendly, courteous cus- 
guarded and nurtured during those years. 
y drug store where you trade, come in and meet our 
conclude by agreeing with many others who. “thank 


Chet Evans and Dick Bryan 
Owners — Pharmacists 


Happy 100th 
Birthday, 
Salinas! 
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891 
unbroken record of family service 
to Salinas Valley families. 
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MORTUARY 
SINCE 1891 
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The advertisement at the left 
The Only ‘Exclusive is a reproduction of Muller 


Undertakerand Embalmer Mortuary’s first advertise- 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR | ment. H. V. Muller, the 


‘4 Having ny own Hearses, am preparedtoarrance 
ike Funerals in the best manne ossible, Furnish : Ws 4 

+ se Funeral Supplies se euey Eisipsien, founder located his first fu- 
MAIN STREET, SALINAS Calls Attended Night and Day 
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neral home in the Francee &X 
Burkman building located in the 200 block of Main St. In 1906 a move was 
made to the 300 block of Main. In 1925 a new building was built at the corner 
of Pajaro and Alisal Sts., the present location. R. Peter Muller and Gerald A. 
Muller are the third generation in active management of the oldest funeral 
home in Salinas and the valley. 


H. V. MULLER 1891-1925 RALPH MULLER 1925-1967 


Muller Mortuary 


R. Peter Muller Gerald A, Muller 
Serving the Salinas Valley for 79 years 


Corner of Pajaro and Alisal Sts. 
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Remember C. Wilson's Biplanes? 


By LARRY GROOMS 
Californian Staff Writer 
Wilbur Wright was a 

first grader and brother 
Orville still a toddler the 


year Salinas achieved 
cityhood. But both. the 
. Wright Brothers and 


Salinas learned to fly—the 
Wrights first and. Salinas 
quite a bit later. 


If the Wright Brothers: 


were the fathers of 
aviation, then Claude’ 
Wilson was perhaps the 


midwife who delivered the 
fledgling industry to 
Salinas. F 

The city had seen air- 
planes before, but a page 
one story in the Salinas 
Daily Index, Jan. 9, 1928, 
brought news that the air 
age had indeed arrived: 

A headline the width of 
the page screamed: ‘To Be 
Or Not To Be On Pacific 
Coast Airways Is Problem 
for Salinas’’. 

Below the banner 
headline were several lines 
of smaller bold face 
characters, reading: 

‘Wherein The Tramp 
Aviator, Akin to Lucky 
Lindy In His Enthusiasm 
for The Upper Air, Tells 
Something Of City’s Aerial 
Status.’ 

The 


“tramp aviator” 


’ pasture’ for 


was Wilson, a former 
Naval aviator who left the 
Navy and came to Salinas 
in 1922 to seek’his fortunes 
in civil aviation. 

Apparently he made 
quite an impression, for 
the unnamed reporter who 
wrote the story, remarked, 
“Sune, everyone in town 
knows Claude Wilson.’ 

It seems Wilson had a 
couple of World. War I 
vintage Curtiss JN-4 
“Jenny” biplanes, and was 
“teaching a number of 
aspiring young’ men. the 
rudiments of flying.’’ 

According to the article, 
Wilson had’ ‘‘kept Salinas 
on ‘the , airways of: the 
Pacific Coast for the past 
five. Ye airs’. . 
Somehow—now here, now 
there and always close to 


town--he has always.had 

an airport of sorts.” 
Thinking Big 

“But Wilson had 


something better in, mind. 
He wanted a genuine, 
permanent airport, not 
just a- relatively flat 
emergency 
landings. 

The news account said 
Wilson approached Salinas 
American Legion Post 3t 


with his idea of developing , 


an airport on San Juan 


Highway (U.S. 101), across 
the road from the Rodeo 
Grounds. 

The Legion shared 
Wilson’s enthusiasm and 
sold $18,000 worth of bonds 
to purchase ‘43 acres: at 
the north end of town.” 

Salinas. Airport 
missioner Wilton Smith 
was one of the men who 
flew out of the American 
Legion Airport, launching 
his own flying career about 
1937. 

“There weren’t many 
people’ here who flew 
then,” says Smith. He 
believes there were 
probably only 15 or 20 
licensed pilots in Salinas 
when he joined them in the 
sky. 

Training in a Piper J-2 
Cub, Snrith soon graduated 
to the powerful Stearman 
biplanes, once used almost 
exclusively for the Valley’s 
aerial crop-dusting. He 
flew cropdusters from 1942 
until 1952, and stopped 
counting his hours’ in the 
cockpit after he hit- the 
2,000-hour mark. 

Exotic Planes 

While the Legion Airport 
wasn’t the busiest field on 
the Central Coast, it saw 
its share of rare and exotic 
airplanes, Smith notes. He 


Com- ° 
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EARLY SALINAS flying history is shown in this Carr Flats, 1919, takeoff 


especially, remembers. .a 
tri-motor Boeing 80-A. 

“It was a great big 
thing,’ says Smith. “It 
took off at 90-miles-an- 
hour, turned at 90-miles- 
an-hour and flew at 90- 
miles-an-hour.’’ 

On one occasion, Smith 
remembers, an Army Air 
Corps B-18 bomber landed 
at the unpaved Legion 
Airport after a rainstorm, 
and promptly sank into 
Salinas mud. 

Although flying: was a 
much more hazardous 
business in the 1930s, not 
all the aviation accidents 
were serious—at least in 
retrospect. 

Smith now looks back 
and jokes about the day he 
single-handedly ‘knocked 
out all electrical power to 
the Monterey Peninsula. . 

He says he was flying a 
Boeing Stearman on a crop 
dusting job over fields near 
the Salinas River when his 
plane knifed through 
power transmission lines 
supplying the peninsula. 

With only partial control; 
Smith set the craft down in 
a lettuce field near Blanco 


Road and walked away 
from the damaged air- 


plane. 

Smith wryly observes 
that the Monterey 
Peninsula was given 


backup power lines a short 
time later. 

While Smith wasn’t the 
first pilot to fly out of the 
American Legion Airport, 
he was certainly among 
the last. He says he was 
flying on Dec. 7, 1941, and 
didn’t learn until he landed 
that war had broken out 
and all civilian pleasure 
flying was suspended. 

With all private flying 
cancelled, the American 


Legion Airport’s dirt 
runway saw only oc- 
casional military traffic 


and the growing number of 
crop dusters during the 
war years. 

But the field had already 
outlived its usefulness «to 


the community. The city. 


was looking for another 
site to handle. higher 
performance aircraft and 
an ever increasing number 
of airplanes. 
Sold 
In 1938—just 10° years 


after its opening—the 
American Legion Airport 
was sold to the City of 
Salinas. The city resold the 


land for commercial and’ 


residential development, 
and used proceeds from 
the sale to acquire at least 
part of what is now Salinas 
Municipal Airport. 

World War II slowed up 
the city’s 
municipal airport, as the 
Army Air Corps moved 
onto the field with B24 
Liberator bombers 
destined to go overseas 
with replacement crews. 

After the war the federal 
government returned its 
wartime bomber 


base—expanded to 895 
acres—to the city of 
Salinas. 


Salinas reactivated the 
airport after the war, and 
in 1952 began working on 
development of an airport 
master plan. The following 
year a Los Angeles 
engineering firm was hired 
by the city to prepare an 
airport master plan for 
improvements. 

Improvements included 
construction of a terminal 


plan for a 


building, completed in 
early 1957, and later an 18- 
hole golf course as part of 
the airport buffer zone. 

At the time of the ter- 
minal dedication 
ceremony in 1957, former 
City Manager Thomas G: 
Dunne wrote, ‘Future 
aeronautical development 
may be mainly influenced 
bryoneeie™ fre isa h st 
requirements for 
a Oy Tole al teagan cael 


-perishables.”’ 


Prediction Wrong 

Dunne also predicted 
growth for passenger 
traffic at the airport, a 
prediction that missed its 
mark. The hand-writing 
was already appearing on 
the Salinas Municipal 
Airport walls when Dunne 
made his prediction. He 
noted a ‘‘slight percentage 
decline in the number of 
passenger movements 
during 1953 and. 1954”’—a 
decline which ultimately 
resulted in discontinuance 
of all scheduled passenger 
service for Salinas after 
1960. 

According 
mid-1950s 


to Dunne’s 
estimate, the 


key to success of the air- 
port is establishment of at 
least one major aviation 
industry facility. 

The big commercial. 
aviation industry was not 
to materialize at Salinas. 
General aviation became 
the center of activity at 
Salinas Municipal instead. 

But still there are some 
who expect bigger things 
for the airport, even as 
there were when the 
Legion Airport acquisition 
was reported in 1928. 

Taking perhaps ex- 
pansive editorial liberty, 
the writer of that 1928 story 
commented: 

“Plans (for the Legion 
Airport) deserve the ad- 


-miration of every business 


man in Salinas—of every 
man of action in the section 
who has the vision 
necessary to a realization 
that the day is not far 
distant when Salinas must 
either take her place as 
one of the really 
progressive cities in air 
travel development, or 
drop into the rut along with 
those who cannot see that 
far ahead of their noses.” 


‘ 


to a century of progress ) 


we ve grown up serving communities 
like yours all over Northern and Central 


Hats off 


—  Weknow the kindofchangesa hundied 
years of growth can bring. We've been 


General 


Earlier prediction of commercial air 

aterialized, but there is a high degr 
planes show. Additions in recent yea 
to direct air traffic’ in the area. 


port. (Californian photo) 


———____. 
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Aviation Use 

growth .at Salinas Municipal Airport have not 
ee of use for general aviation as these private 
rs have included a new’control tower, top right, 
Jet air freight is currently being studied for the air- 


Orient yourself to 
Modern Banking with 
Old World Courtesy 


¢ Checking Accounts ¢ Passbook Accounts. @ Bank-By-Mail 


¢ Special Checking ¢ Golden Passbook « Mastercharge 


* Travelers Checks \* International Banking * Trust Services 


* Loans (Business, Auto, Real Estate, Education, etc.) 


FULL SERVICE BANK 


WORLD WIDE 


The Bank of Tokyo 
of California 


031 South.Main St., Salinas 93901 


A niber 


Kedcral Depo 


Salinas Offite 


(408) 424-2888 


sul Lis Uranece Corporation 


in business more than a 
century ourselves. And .<=& 


or ice 


~~. California: So, from one old timer to 
“XS another: Congratulations! PGE 
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In 1911 the first California Rodeo was staged in 


. e? 

Salinas. Levis® were there. They were the 
the air- 
ant of at . . . 
dating most popular jean in the west then and remain 
mercial 
was not 
Salinas. 
became 
ivity at 
nstead. 
‘e some 
* things 
‘ven as 
on the 
uisition 
3. 

9S eX- 
liberty, 
28 story 


so now. Levis® have been a friend to genera- 


tions of students and workmen, too. 


Legion 
the ad- 
usiness 
' every 
section 
vision 
lization 
1ot far 
Ss must 
ace as 
eally 
in air 
nt, or 
ng with 
ee that 
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There have been some changes in Levis®. 
“Re Bells, flares and all the rest. When your Levi's ® 
| finally go, be ready with a new Old Friend in 
blue denim with bell bottoms that you get now 
for only $10.26. Or how about some old time 
shrink-to-fit blue denims for only $8.17. 


Stan's Dept. Store has carried the largest stock of Levi's® in Monterey Coun- 
ty since 1949. We invite you to come in tomorrow and get acquainted with 
the entire family of “up tempo” Levi's® styles. 


BANKAMERICARD 


Open Daily 9-9 
Sunday 11-5 


Plenty of Parking 
In Our Own Lot 
Behind The Store 


The One and Only Since 1949 (i 
631 East Alisal Street Salinas 


Ph. 424-0888 
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Remember when the livery stable was the center 


of town, and the opera house was upstairs? 
. ++ hay was a major crop in the valley, and dairy 


farming was the industry? 
. «+ horses were mass transit, not just rodeo animals ? 


We remember, we’ve been building futures with 


our friends, since 1892. 
They remember, too. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SAVINGS 


ANDLOAN ASSOCIATION 
425 Main, Salinas 


30 Northern California Locations 


Our Interest is Helping You. 


